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MUSIC WEEK 

MUSIC week, April 30-May 6, was 
recognized in the Museum by a special ex- 
hibit in the galleries of the Crosby Brown 
Collection, to be continued through the 
summer months, emphasizing the historic 
development of orchestral instruments. 
Portraits of the composers have been sup- 
plemented by musical manuscripts of Bee- 
thoven and others, a welcome loan, and 
by photographs showing musical instru- 
ments of different periods as depicted in 
the works of the Old Masters. A group of 
keyboards, with the Cristofori piano, the 
earliest recorded specimen of the piano- 
forte, as the center of interest, has been 
arranged to illustrate the development of 
the piano. 

AN EXHIBITION OF MUSEUM 
PRINTS 

IT is planned to open in the Print Gal- 
leries, soon after May 15, an exhibition 
of prints from the permanent collection of 
the Museum. The first gallery will contain 
a selection of etched landscapes made be- 
fore 1800, among them prints by Rem- 
brandt, Ruysdael, Berchem, and Grimaldi; 
in the middle gallery there will be Renais- 
sance woodcuts, by such men as Durer, 
Lucas of Leyden, Holbein, Cranach, and 



Altdorfer; in the third gallery will be shown 
a selection of portraits, from Israhel van 
Meckenem down to Degas. This exhibi- 
tion will be continued until about October 1 . 

EXHIBITION OF CLASSICAL 
CASTS 

UNDER present conditions our collec- 
tion of Greek and Roman casts is not per- 
forming the service it was intended that it 
should. Well selected and representative 
as it is, it was hoped that it would serve as 
a great fund of inspiration and information 
to the artist and student. On account of 
lack of space, however, about half the col- 
lection has had to be withdrawn and the 
remaining casts are crowded and often 
badly lighted, so that it is impossible to 
derive from them the proper impression. 
The exhibition of casts of Michelangelo 
sculptures in the spring of 1921 was so 
successful in giving a realization of what 
casts properly exhibited could mean artis- 
tically, that it was decided to follow it with 
an exhibition of classical casts this summer. 
Instead of confining ourselves to the work 
of one man or even of one period, we have 
made our selection from all periods of 
Greek art, restricting ourselves, however, 
to those statues and reliefs which illustrate 
the development of the standing human 
figure at rest and in motion. 

To the student of Greek art — or rather 
of art in general — there is perhaps no more 
fascinating or profitable occupation than to 
follow step by step the progress of the 
Greek sculptor through his periods of 
growth and accomplishment; for the Greek 
is, so to speak, the pathfinder for later gen- 
erations of artists. The Egyptians and 
Assyrians before him had produced many 
fine works of art from which we can greatly 
profit today. But many of the problems 
of representation they left unsolved. Their 
statues throughout follow the old law of 
frontality and their modeling never became 
faultless. As a result even the Egyptians, 
one of the most highly gifted and artistic 
nations of the world, were not able to 
develop beyond a certain point. But the 
agile mind of the Greek determined to 
wrestle with the difficulties in his way. 
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The task of representing a human body in 
all manner of postures, with every bone and 
muscle correctly indicated, in proper rela- 
tion and in right perspective, both in the 
round and in relief, was indeed formidable 
to a pioneer in the field. But step by step 
the Greek artist accomplished it, and his 
solution of these problems was like the re- 
moval of shackles which had hampered the 
free development of art for thousands of 
years. Henceforward the road was clear. 

The casts shown in this special exhibi- 
tion (displayed on Floor 1 1, Room D6) illus- 
trate the chief phases of this slow, deliber- 
ate progression. The sixth-century casts 
on the west wall form the opening chapter 
of the story. The human figure, male or 
female, is represented in strictly "frontal" 
view, the modeling of the body and es- 
pecially of the features is primitive, the 
drapery conveys little of the feeling of 
fabric, and when motion is attempted 
merely conventional postures are assumed. 
The Apollo of Melos, the Strangford Apollo, 
the Alxenor stele, the Nike from Delos, the 
Selinus metope of Perseus and Medusa, 
the Athenian Kore are typical of this 
stage. 

In the casts on the north and south walls, 
which illustrate respectively the develop- 
ment of the standing figure and the figure 
in motion, we see first how the modeling 
corresponds more and more to reality and 
how the figure begins to turn and bend at 
the waist and neck, abandoning its former 
strict symmetry. In other words, the statue 
has begun to live. The Aegina warriors, 
the Tyrannicides, the Delphian charioteer, 
the Diskobolos and the Marsyas by My- 
ron are examples of this stage of develop- 
ment of the early fifth century B. C. 

But realism was not the only aim of the 
Greek sculptor, and here his true greatness 
shows itself. Though his eyes remained 
fixed on what was before him, trying to 
represent accurately the structure of the 
human body, he combined his "realism" 
with another quality which — when once the 



problems of technique had been fully mas- 
tered — pervades his sculptures in increasing 
measure. From the beginning of the trans- 
itional period, about 480 B. C, through 
the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. the 
products of Greek art show this quality of 
aloofness, of universality, of what we com- 
monly called "idealism." This mixture of 
realism and idealism is indeed the keynote 
of Greek art during its greatest periods. 
Much has been written regarding it and 
much phraseology has been expended on it. 
But however difficult it is to put into words, 
we get a clear realization of it by study- 
ing the sculptures themselves, such as 
the Eleusinian relief, the Diadoumenos 
of Polykleitos, the Lemnian Athena, the 
Parthenon sculptures, the Nike of Paio- 
nios, the Hermes of Praxiteles, the Mauso- 
leum reliefs. Perhaps the simplest expla- 
nation is after all that given by Plato, who 
speaks of painters "fixing their eyes on 
perfect truth as a perpetual standard of 
reference, to be contemplated with the 
minutest care, before they proceed to deal 
with earthly canons about things beauti- 
ful." It is this going to the perfect pattern 
for inspiration which produces the "typi- 
cal" as against the "individual," and this 
was the aim and accomplishment of the 
Greek artist — both in his conception of the 
whole and in the execution of the details of 
his modeling. 

Naturally so high a standard could not 
last forever. It shows signs of weakening 
or "softening" during the fourth century 
B. C, and in the Hellenistic period of the 
third to the first century B. C. we become 
further and further removed from it. In 
the Nike of Samothrake, which stands as 
the central feature of the east wall, the old 
grandeur is still very apparent. But in 
such statues as the Borghese warrior or the 
Hellenistic prince (to the right and left of 
the Nike), in spite of the strength and su- 
perb technique, we feel a restlessneesof pose 
and of modeling which indicates an entirely 
different outlook on the part of the sculptor. 
G. M. A. R. 
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